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ABSTRACT " ^ 

Both the Family Impact Analysis and the Family . • 
Protection Act are perceived by governmental decision makers as 
pseudo-agenda items; thus, neither issue is bei'ag actively or 
seriously considered. The Family Impact Analysis and the concept of a 
Family Impact Statement (inspired but not modeled' after the ^ 
environmental impact statement) received an overwhelming mandate in 
1980 .'from the White House Conferences on Families. Support vfas lost, 
however, during the second stage .of the agenda building l^ecause of* 
conceptual, methodological, political, and administrative 
difficulties. Currently only centers receiving relevant grants are 
engaged in analyzing the possibilities of a Family Impact Statement, 
The Family Protection Act (FPA) , introduced in the 96th and 97th 
Congresse^s, contains 31 proposals. It is considered the "ma jor social, 
movement of the Nfew Right and establishes tax incentives for families 
and limits f^ederal^ author i ty ovet child care, abortion, 
'contraceptives, and juvenile delinquency. None of the House and 
Senate Committees to ^/hich the FPA was referred have held hearings, 
nar -are any planned. The history of these two policies may be typical 
6f the manner in which social movements will be treated in the 
1980's- (KC) 
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' SOCIAL MOVI-MiNTS AS POLICY r.N'I'lUTRr.Nr.UUS : . ' 

TllE FAMILY PROTECTION ACT AND FAMILY IMPACT ANALYSIS 

* « * «(i 

t 

Hie maintenance of familics as an instiUut 'on is wi do .ly, though 
not unanimously, thought to be in the natio'nal interest.. Sociologists 
have identified a number of functions which, if not pc-rforjicd by families, 
would cost the state several billion dollars to provid'e^ Principal 
among these are: the nurt\iring of children, the sick, and the ;ig<id; . 
socialization; economic support; and consumption. Although "the decline 
of'the family" and other personal and mora*l concerns are rarely vol- 
unteered ass"the most important problem facing this .country" in natioi>al 
polls, ^ Amerj,cans place a high priority on the maintenance of good 
family relations. And in a recent poll, 92?^ of • al 1 respondents said 
they would welcome more emphasis on traditional family life. 

'< ■ : ^ ■ 

Given the central role of ^hc family in American society, govern- 
■ ment officials and policy analysts took note when demographers -irrrthe 
70s reported the unprecedented changes taking place in and to families. 
Some observers linked this "crisis 'of the family" to inflation,' the 
failure of the churche§ and schools, b-r general cultural stress -stemming 
from rapid change in the larger society. But an increasingly common 
explanation among both government officials and the general public was 
that certain existing publ ic* policies have tended to disrupt family 
<5tTuctures. • • ' 

/Most dramatically, a survey in the March, 1980, issue of Better 
HomJs and Gardens , which drew 46,817 replies, found that. 92-o of all 
respondents felt that the "general effect of government policies on 
middle-cl^ss families like yours"has Keen harmful. Seventy-three percent 
wef¥* opposed to government's becoming more involved with American families 
through vits policies. 3 In a more representat.ive poll taken in 198p . 
by .the Gallup Organization for the White.' House Conferences on F^amilies, 
nearly half the respondents felt that the national government has an 
unfavorable influence on family life. Nor were state and local govern- 
ments, the courts, or the legal system perceived much more positively. 

To gain publ i(« agenda status, an issue, at a minimum, must 1) be 
the subject of widespread attention or at least awareness; 2) require 
.action," in the view of a sizable proportion of the public; and 3) be 
perceived as the appropriate concern of government. 5 it is one of the 
jironies of the contemporary political environment that,, despite the 
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suspicion currently directed toward governmental intervention i^n the 
family^ bureaucracies in general, and expertise in particular, two ' 
very dissimilar approaches tp' federal fapily policy gained public agenda 
status in tflie 80s. Each was offered as a means of ameliorating the 
adverse effects of government poJicies on-thc viability of the American 
family. Support^'^for systematic analysis of'ali\laws, regulations, v and 
rules for their* impact on families (family impact, analysis) has come 
prilnarily from family welfare professionals in public bureaucracies 
and research centers and is associated with the liberal end df the . ' ' 
political spectrum. In contrast, the'Family [Protection Act, a collection 
of- thirty-one substantive proposals relating' to issues such as education, 
care* of the elderly, dotnestic violence, and abortion, originated with 
the New Right. 

/ 

* 

One indication of; an issue's having attained pub Lie agenda status, 
is its appearance on a \party platform. Although not explicitly endorsed 
by its short title, sevbral provisions of the l-ami'ty Protection Act " 
were- inclyded in the 19*0 RepubHcan platform in addition to an entire, 
section entitled "Fami W P^:otect:i(^n.^»6 similarly, the spirit of family 
impact analysis was cle^ly* reflected in the pledge of th§ 1980 Democratic 
platform **to make federal programs more sensitive to the needs of the 
family, i>n all its diverse forms." , ' ■ • 

Although White House Conferences rarely prodijce" policy, given their 
size, length, broad mandate, and the political bases of the conferees,^ 
the recommendations of the threo White .I|ouse Conferences on Families, 
held during June and July, 1980, also represent public agenda items.. 
The delegates reached broad ag^reemcnt on a lengthy agenda to strengthen 
and support families. Tliir£y-four proposals were adopted at :>11 three 
conferences; however, only seven received the support of more than ^{)% 
of the delegates. One of these highly-ranked proposals was that cvery-''^ 
private and public agency be encouraged by legislative action to write 
a. family impact statement as part of every policy implemented. Although 
the Family Protection Act was not, endorsed in toto by' the jconfcrences , 
it was the subject of minority reports and several o'f its provisions 
for revising the Tax Code did receive majority support at one or morg 
meetings. • * ' , ^ 

, ' Even so, the* argument of this paper is that hicithcr policy ha*s 
ga*ineU a position on the formal agenda where it is actively and seriously 
considered, by decisionmakers. ' Instead, botlf policies are viewed as, 
pseudo-^agenda, items being advanced for the maintenance needs and en- 
trepreneurial interests of nongovernmental groups. Tlie family has tra- 
ditionally playcd'an important role'in con^ervati^^e political strategies. 
'Hie New Right *today has attempted to' co-opt the symbols of life anS 
the fainily in order to legitimate their movement and mobilize ;their 
constituents. What is different is the current Oise of ''the family''. 
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by liberals and radicals Of 'the Left» » (Vrlcnc Skolnick has suggested 
thai this may bo a new way of selling old social programs formerly 
justified in the name of the poor or minorities; decrying' capitalism ' 
(which can be blamed for the death of the family); or movement-building 
— by middle-class professional feminists.«9 



I. FAMILY IMPACT ANALYSI? 



, The Concept of a Family Impact Statement (FIS) 

Although the concept of a family impact statement may have been 
"Aew to many of the White House Conferences o-n Families delegates, 
family impact analysis was first suggested in the early 70s. '.It evolved 
fram two dominant concerns of this period. First, there was, a growing 
awareness among both policymakers and family advocates that many of the 
very expensive andf well*-intentioned social experinvdiits of the Great 
SQcie\:y had shown, to date, only limited success. Some' charged that 
rather than seeking to ^streVigthen families, these new goverrfment pro- 
grams had instead attempted to substitute for them. Second, policy 
analysts; buoyed by then-prevalent optiitiism surrounding the environmental 
Impact Statement mandated in the 1969 linvironmen-tal Policy Act, ^suggested 
that a similar process could and should be developed to assess the po- 
tential effect of policies upon families. - Not only could -'Such statements 
consider the ■{)ossible spilToVer ^^ffccts on families of proposed policies 
not specifically directed to families, impact analysis could also eval- 
uate overt family policies. At' a minimqtn, a frontal attack could be 
made a^gainst the myth that government (in the public Hector) is neutral 
to families (in the private sector). Optimally, an'ability to assess 
the effects of governmeht policies on families would become an integral 
part of the policy process. ^ " * • • 

Tlie concept of a FIS was given pul^lic voice in September, 1973, 
when the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Children and Youth held hearings . 
on ^•Amoricait Families.: Trends and Pressures.'* Former Vice President 
Walter F. Mondalc, then Chairman of this subcommittee, said the hearings 
were ^'predicated on the simple belief t^at nothing is more impiortant , * 
to a child than a healthy family... We must start by asking to yhat 
extent government policies are helping or hurting fainilies.**!^ 
At these hearings^ experts in the fields of child development, family 
sociology, and anthropology recommended that family impact statements 
be developed for all public policies. Although thec^Subcommi ttee was very 
interested, it^ concluded that further research should precede any legis- 
lative attempts to implement this idea. Except far a little-tioted . 
1976 campaign promise .by Jijpmy Carter to require a family^impact statement' 
as part of major policy decisions, the^ idea of a FJS did^not reappear 
on the public agenda until the 1980 White House Conferences on Families.^ 
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Research in Family Impact Analysis 



'Hie idea'^bf a FIS has attracted interest among scholars and bureau- 
crats af all levels of governi?ent. Several grants from private, foundations 
and the federal government hnvesupportcd efforts to develop model family 
impact statements based* on' an,;ilys is of'^selected family |)olic^(*s. Since 
Tall, 1976, the Minnesota Family Study Center has been engaged in a family 
impact analysis research and trainiyig program for pre and postdoctoral 
students, funded by the National Institute of Mental Health. Tlie primary \ 
group associated with the concept •of a Pfs. however, is the Family Impact 
Seminar, a policy .ptoject within the George Washington University's Institute 
for Educational Leadership. Created in February, 1976, with a grant 
from the Foundation fOr Child Development,- tfie Seminar Is compo-sed of 
2-1 of the country's leading scholars and public pol icyiiiakers concerned * 
with -families who meet several times a year with the Seminar's dore 
staff. To date, several books and reports have come out of the Seminar's 
work. In 1980' the Sjeminar conducted, a nationuide field project in which 
twelve 'State and local gaverninent organi-zations assessed the impact on 
families of selected policies. Along with the Minnesota Family Study ^ 
Center, the Seminar. also serves as a clearinghouse for information ,about 
family impact analysis. , . . ' 

f Feasibility of the Family Impact Statement ' 

Once an issue has gained public agenda status, progression to a 
posl tioji^ on the formal agenda requires agreement on a concrete approach 
(or policy) to be adopted b^ government. My argument is that family 
impact analysis became a pseudo-agenda itpm at this stage because of a ^ 
number of conceptual, methodological, pol itical and administrative 
diff icu-lties . , ^ , 

The Definition of "Fanlily" and "Family Policy ." Although in general 
those who have done research in family impact analysis have osed a defi- 
nition of "the family" close" to tfliat of the tiMdit iona]L,^nucl ear family, 
scholars have also noted the hazards of adopting a narrow or inflexible 
definition of "the family." This orit iquc o'f tlie normative nuclear 
family by those espousing the FIS has* made the policy itself ^a popular ♦ , 
target of conservative social critics. It is argued that if any ^voluntary 
association of people constitutes a family and all forms of hunian co- 
habitation are equally valid, the policymaker has no real guidelines 
in formulating goals (positive impacts) for family policy.!^ ' ^ , 

F.ven if a politically acceptable definition of "family" is found, 
difficulties persist concerning the differential impact of policies 
ui^on families. " A given public policy may affect families in markedly 
varying ways, given the. diversity of families; or t'hat ^ame policy may 
affect members of the same family in quite different or conflicting ways. 

'Finally, the subjecf of family impact ana lysi s--that i?;, family 
pol icy-- itself remains a concept lacking a clear, content or meaning. 
As Kamermart has noted, without clear criteria for identifying which 



laws, policies, and adrfiinistrat ive regiUations should be reviewed by 
the family impacX analyst, there are no limits to what could be con- - , 
sidered" as poten4:ially having sbmc* effect on families, A recent 
statement from^the- Family Impact 'Seminar suggests that the Seminar 
has in fact decided .to Jforego a rigoro.us ^lefinition of family^pol icy^ 
in the interests of pluralism andl one suspeqts, ^the political accept- ■ 
ability' of family impact analysis, 

Values of Family Impact Aiialysis , 'l1ie idea of a famWy impact 
sk^atement also^a'ssumes that there is ge^ieral agreement on wFtat con- 
stitutes positive and negative impacts on families. Unlike environmental 
impact statements for which there is a general agreement that -less pol- 
lution is" preferable to more, with regard ^to family, there is no agree- 
ment on eve/i the basic issue of whether intact families are good or bad 
for family memb.ei^s. - In 'theory, family impact analysis can proceed so 
long as the analyst makes clear the values implicit in the process. 
In practical political terms, however, the FTS can not be. implemented 
in ireu of consensual goals concerning desirable family impacts. 

i 

Methods of Family Impact Analysis. . The theory an<j methodology 
of family/ imoact ^nalyS*is has been a topic of some attention in the 
past decade, 1^ yet its research design and methodology remains an ec- 
lectic mixture of the qua-litative and quantitative. .Family impact , 
analysts are still very much involved rin the 'exploration and testing 
of alternative models. Tlie general acceptance 9f a -single model is 
comjjUcated by the multidiscipl ina^ry nature of the FIS (with an accom- 
j)an2|'ing lack of consensus on methods, content, aild knowledge.) More 
serious .barriers to methodological cor^|rgence,* however, are the, problems 
shared with other types of social impact ^ass essment* : available or.^ readily 
accessible data;* inadequacies of good measures of family functioning; 
limited knowle^d*ge of cause and effect relationships in family, life; 
and difficulties in using experimeotal or quasi-experimental designs. ^ - 
in field research. Althovigh multiple techniques per se are, not a major 
shortcoming, policymakers may hesitate to embracfj an analytical process 
in a state of apparent methodological flux. ^ . 

> 

P oli^tical and Administrative Feasibility . Xn addition to the con- • 
ceptual arid methodological problems, mentioned above, the implementation 
of family impact analysis in a govei^nmental setting is surrounded by 
seveval other constraints. Like other social impact statements, the * 
FIS is only onQ tool for the policymaker. Jurisdictional/ budgetary, 
or political considerations may dictate that the "best" policy (in terms 
of family impact) not be chosen. Furthermore, as t)ruckman and Rhodes^ 
have stated, "the urgency of family-related concjsrns oft/^n demands * 
immediate attention via policy legislation or social programs. It may* 
not. be possible to generate family impa.ct stat-ements quickly enough 
to meet these needs or to confo'rm to the exigencies of political time- 
tables." -^^ Even if such confounding, factors were not present, advocates 
of family impact^analysis must still overcome' a currently hostile po- 
litical environment v/ithout a solid history of policy precedents to assist 
,them. ^ 



Writing in reference to family policyT Gilbert Steiner has ob- 
served that : ^ , 

the , timing is wrong. Famirly polvcy implies, intervention, 
roguldt ion, puhl ic assistance, manipulation oT individual ^ 
choice. .'.Yd family policy has.hooii offevod when, \n noartV* 
all respects, the national swing is to nonintervention, 
y deregulation, fiscal restiaint, reliance on market forces. 

Tolitical conservatives have been skeptical conQerning the I-IS, seeing 
it as a means for the government to impose its own views of family 
life, contrary to those of citizens. Onalee McGi:;,aw of the Heritage 
Foundation has charged that: 

family impact analysis is an empty bucket into which any con- , 

coction can be poured. Tlie concoction will dQpcnd strictly ^ 

' oif the values, ideology, and political position of those who 

perform the aiValy^is and write the family (Impact statement. 

In practical terms, family • impact stat-ementa will be 

formulated by people in' or under contract to the humar 

services bui;eaucracies . 
« 

^ llie-concept of family impact analysis reinforces the view 
that experts on the family are- indispensable to study and 
recommend the best' policies for government. ^Jt is a ^ ^ 

superficially non-controversial means of increasing the * 
pbwer and legitimacy of the helping professVons in the 
formation of family policy. , ^ 

A;r^ minimum, the pro-family movement* indicates that social scientists 
and professionals ,will not have a monopoly on^ influencing policy decisions. 
Pc^^^sons and groups with solely a value base raJber than a sci^cntific 
base will increasingly^ press for policy conc^'Sions. " 

Faced with this hostility toward* intervention into the family by 
burcai^cra-tic experts, and a certain amount of doubt concerning the 
ability of government policy to affect in any way the social forces 
responsible? for the current changes in family life, advocates of family , 
impact aualy&is ^re badly in need of policy precedents to bolster their 
cause. In Europe, where several- countries have explicit family polioies, 
there has been no interest in developing a formal FIS. According to 
.K,amerman, most citizens and government officials do not feel the need ^ 
for scientific validation of what they b9lieve to be sound policies 
for families. 2^ In the United States, the most visible policy pYcce- 
^'ident is the. environmentcjl impact statement (CIS), froiji which, given ^ . 
/the political winds, FIS advocates-'^ have been careful to disassociated* » 
their own*po*licy. 
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in tiiclr rccominendat ions to. the White House Conferences on Paiiii- 
lies, IhA I'anu ly* liiipacl Seminar explicitly rejected Wic suggestion that 
the environmental impact process could he applied directly to^fam'ily 
issues. More spqc i I'ica I ly , the Seminar urged tluit laws not be used 
as a legal weapon to prevent or delay programs, that they not require 
analyses of ail relevant policies and programs , that the I'l'S^^bc a docu- 
ment that public officials and the' public will find easy to read -and' 
-use, and that -^le statement not approximate the EIS, which sometimes 
totalled ten or more volumes. Tlic only element borrowed from enviroi)- 
i^ntal impact analysis is heightened public sensitivity and consciousness, 

A further indication of the political acu^ncn of advocates of impact 
analysis (and especially those associated with the Family Impact Seminar) 

'is the speed with which they have adjusted to the current hostility 
toward experts and bureUucracy, T\\c family impact analyst, as originally 
conceived, was seen as a specially-trained professional policy analyst, 
usually affiliated with a public bureaucracy (although private consul- 
tants and extra-governmental sponsor^iwb^ were also recognized as possi- 
bilities.) In 1980, in its recommendations to the WllCF, the Family 
Impact Seminar clearly broke with this tradition by opposing the creation 

.of government bureaucracies for thV^rpose of family impact analysis. 
Alpiough conceding that at some level sophisticated research is necessary 
• for answering family impact questions, the Seminar argued that a variety 
^^f organizat ions--such as PTAs, community action agencies, and interest 
groups--could'engage in family impact analysis. Further,* the process 
was said to not always require complex and long-term res<?arch. 'flie 
^ Seminar finally urged the creation of indeiwidcnt commissions for families 

•at all levels of gc5vernment. Such commissions would be composed of citi- 
zens, serving on a part-time basis, and would be advisory in nature, 

^modestly- funded, and be established at first for a time-limited te^ 
period. Granting the superficial i bril 1 iance of, at one stroke, repudiat- 
ing expertise, bureaucracy, and costly government and endoi^sing the new 
federalism, volunteerism, a-nd the sunset principle, the fact remains 
that the policy's most important ally--the policy analyst--is irrevo- 
cably alienated by the Seminar's cavalier assertion of thes^^mpl icity 
of policy analysis. 

Family Impact Analysis as a Pseudo-Agenda Item 

Fan^ly impact analysis and the FIS readily gained public agenda ' 
status in the mid-70s and again in the 80s, when it received an over- 
whelming -mandate from the White House Conferences, pn Families. On, a 
superficial level, the concept of a FIS was appealing to most segments 
iir American society. Family impact analysis wa^ perceived as *a process 
which_ WQuld permit government to address a recognized problem. It was 
during the second stage of agenda-building--agreement on the sp.ecifics 
^ of the policy to be adopted 'and impleinented by government — that consensus 
"^broke down atid support was lost. Currently there appears to be little ' . 
support amopg governmental decision makers, iTongovernmentul groups, 
and the general public for implementing family impact analysis. ^ 



» • 

The politically-damaging definition of t^ic FIS as a **liberal'* ' . 
policy was not accompanied by increased conmutment among liberals to 
this proposed process. Traditiorfal members of the liberal coaMt.ion 
such as women's groups, social wo^lfare professionals., child advocacy 
4',rou]>s, and organizations that serve the poor were hoi^itant to vij'prously 
5tjp(>ort a policy which was rK>ithcr concepLuai iy "and mcLhodological ly 
clear nor unambi'guous ly in the interest of their respTcctive constituencies 

The FIS has rarely been seriously auvucalod or studied by anyone 
other than those associated uvith centers receiving grants to engage 
in such research. Acjademic in^rest in the process faded as the com- 
plexity of the process (and the political problems) became evident. i 
Scholarly literature on the subject, with few exceptions, has originated 
^olejy with the staff and fellows of the Minnesota Family Study Center 
and the Family Impact Seminar.^ Bureaucratic support has been undermined 
by the challenge to bureaucratic autonomy and expertise posexd by the re- , 
definition of the process in terms of citizen participation. Elect^ed 
officials saw no political payoffs ("but considerable liaibilitie^) in 
adopting an advocacy stance. For this reason, eve'n a nominal bill to 
mandate family impact anal ysi^'s has yet to be ' introduced in Coagress. 
However, as long as public and private grant monies are available to 
research centers and local governments for family impact studies 
(thereb-y fulfilling the entrepreneurial .and maintenance needs of those 
recipient organizations)^ the incubatioji of the concept of a FIS as a 
pseudo-agenda item will coni:inue. 

THE F/VMILY PROTECTION ACT 

"History of the Family Prote'6tion Act (FPAf* 

( 

The history of the Family Protection Act follows the mort) con- 
ventional (pattern of the pseudo-agenda item and age^ida-buildin^e generally. 
The FamilyN^otection Act was first introduced in the 96th Congress by 
' Sen. Paul Laxalt (R.-Ncv.) and RQp. Steven Symms (R. -Idaho) as ^. ,1808 
and {I. R. 6028. It was re- introduced in revisc4^ form in the 97th, Congress 
by^^fe^ Roger Jepsen (R.-Iowaf* and Rep* Albert Lee Smith (R.-Ala.^ as 
S'. 1378 and H.R. 3955. 

The FPA is» an omnibus bilL running 66 pages and containing thi^tty- 
one substantive proposals. These ihclude: various tax incentives to 
help families bear the costs of education, adoption, care for the elderly, 
and retirement; Imitations on federal autho;rity over such matters as 
child abuse, spotise abuse, and juvenile delinquency; a right-to-work 
provision for teachers; the exemption of most institutions and programs*^ 
run by religious organizations from any federlil regulation; restrit;tions 
on the provision of abortion, abortion counseling^ and contraceptives 




to minors 1)/' fedoni^ly. rinulod o!*g;intznt ions; jirovisions to increase 
parental authority over chiidrcMi and schools; a "safe-harbor'* p'rovisLon 
to make it more difficult for the tax exomptijons of priviite schools 
to be revoked for reasons of discr ipii na't ion ; 7a bar on the use of federal 
funds 'to advocate ho^nosexual ity ; provisions relating to school prayer; 

"the conversion p'f most federal categorical education aid programs 
to j^lock grants. Ail are^ offered under the encompassing rubric of 
strengthening the American family and promotin'g the virtues of family 
life.-l ' - . , 



According, to (many media accounts, the author of the FPA was Connie 
Marshner, djrector of the Family Policy Division of the Free Congress 
Fcuindation (established ^Jy New Right leader Paul Weyrich) and editor^ 
of the Family Protection Report , An article in Playboy claims that the 
fPA was formally drafted on,D(^cember 19, 1978, at a meeting in the offices 
of Washington attorney William Stanmeyer ./ Among those' present were 
Marshner, Gary Potter (President, CathoUxs for Ch];istj;?.n Political % 
^Action), JoAnn Gasper (Editor, Right Wonian) > and Rev. Robert Billings 
(Executive^ Director, Moral Majori ty) . sSince its introduction, tfe 
FPA has been hailed biy both friend and foe as theVijor social initiative' 
of the New Right and a^ top legislative priority of that social mov^ement.- 

It i^ common iLr aA)ill to be introduced in legislatures as a 
means of acknowledging a llenland without having to actWel-y considc^r 
its merits through commitjtee or floor action. As Cobb and Elder have 
noted^, decisionmakers will aft en use such a pseu(|o-agenda item to assu- 
age frustrations of constituency groups and to avoid, the politicaf 
ramifications of a failure to acknowledge the demand, The. FPA had 
no difficulty in attracting legislative sponsors and co- sponsor <i given 
the number of members of Congress who feel indebted to the New Right 
for their election^nd^vho identify strongly with that movement. Further- 
more, a measure designed to "protect . the family" is a strong valence 
issue that promises legislators both political benefits and needed-, 
issue specialties . 2^ 

' Tlie Conflict Over the FPA 

^ Agenda-building can be a solely internal process, whereby an j'ssue 
emerges and is resolved within the government without being expanded 
to the lai^r community.' More commonly, in egalitarian societies, 
nongovOn^^ntal groups are involved in the agenda-setting process,* 
either as initiators of potential agenda items^or linkages between 
initiators In. the government and the^ general puUlic, In the case of 
the FPA, its creation by New\ Right groups' probably was motivated by - 
both the entrepreneurial and! maintenance needs of that movement as well 
as a perceived bias in the allocation of resources values in society 
(vis-a-vis more secular liberal organizations). However, as a broad 
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complex .piece V>f legislation of widespread and enduring social signifi- 
cance, *the FPA was a likely -candidate for- expansion to a larger airdiencc 
than that of its "idcnt ificat ion ^^^oup/' the New Right. 

Given the sheer length jIiuI comi)lexity of the PPA, it was essential 
that the bill first be redefined for, its' core -supporters by being sim- 
plified into terms on wjiich there is tlic greatest consensus and strongest 
emotions f i-e. the deleterious effects of the federal gpvernment on 
the family and the restoration of family life.) In view^of previoiis 
struggles* between the^ New Right and other activist groups'in soc'iety 
over Issues such as the Equal. Rights Amendment and abortion, -it was 
inevitable that all '^attention groups" did not accept this initial 
redefinition of the. FPA. 25 f^^^^ ^^^^^^^ denounced it as false and 
misleading and offered their own definitions of the issue. 

An important strategy in ' agenda-building is 'to associcite one's issue 
with emotionally la4fn symbols which have legitimacy, contemporary 
meaning, and wide public appeal. Both parties to^ the convict have 
utilized such condensational symT^ols and, in the case of "'the family," 
the same symbols. Opponents ^f the FPA have also attempted to discredit 
t;he bfll by making proponent groups and leaders the central issue. Hven 
so, the issue has not expanded much beyond attention groups. For an 
issue to gain awareness among the attentive and general publi^, com- 
peting gro.ups must either have access .to mass'media or the resources 
necessary to reach people. Although both "the; New Right and opposition 
attention groups have, to varying degrees, succeeded iu reaching their 
own constituencies, for t.he most part the mainstream mass media (i.e. > 
television, daily newspapers, and newsweeklies) have either ignored * , 
the FI^A or treated it as a pseudo-issue. 

Agenda-building for the FPA-' * 

Although most New Right and other conservative publications havo 
formally endorsed the FPA ai\d have carried occasional feature storiej? 
on its content and status, the amount of space devoted to it is smalj 
compared with, for example, the* at^nt ion accorded scho'ol prayer, national 
defense, or tho balanced budget amendment. Only two stories on the 
FPA have appeared in the Moral ^lajo^i\y Report iu the past year. 
Furthermore, an announcement there for the recent Family ForiSm XI iK«<4 
not list the FPA as one of the topics to be discussed, 'ilie covei^ of 
the Conservative Digest (May/ June, 1980) featured Sen. Laxalt ai/ongside T 
tfmock-up of the FPA. Inside, however, there was only^a one-page 
summary of FPA's provisions. 

In view of the alarmed 'attention givej the FPA \ii liberal- leaning 
journals* of opinion, it is also surprising that the more accessible. V 
conservative and heo-conservative publications have largQly ignored 
the FPA. Tl\e National Review has^featured. a^ one-page analysi9\'of the' 



bill by M. Stanton livaAs.*'" Lrkowlso, jjj^nan i:\rrnts' has only treated* 
the tl\V in tWT) brief articles slitce^its introduction. ITjrce o*T't-quptod 
"manifestos"' of -the New Rijjht devotjj, at most/ three pages' to the I"PA; 
ohe merely enddrses the bill* in a MngR, sentence. 27 :j].q publicati^ons ^ 
of. the Heritage Foundation also rajfely mention the FPA. qj^^ eweption 
a the Foundation's Education Update (September, 1981), which along with. 
Tlie Phyllis Schlafly Re'port -(November, 1979), provides the only expensive 
discussion of the'FPA written from tAie perspective of a supporter. 

Swch cursory information leaves identification group members with 
littl^. technical knowledge of the FPA. Instead, tho^rr" active support^' 
depends, on the power of the'*symbols 'attached to thelbill. Thus, con- 
servative. Americans have IfeQn promised that, the FPA\will: "restore 
the authority ^Qr life decisions to families" from "interventionist 
and c^pan^ive government," bring a "renaissance of the family," end 
"the federal government's, recent prbmotion of 'alternative life-styles^ 
or 'varied family form^*" and generally^ "support traditional values, 
'encoura-ge- families to s^ta^toge*ther , uphold parental authority, and 
reinforce traditional Tiusbaltd andVife relationshj^ps , " 

Members o<f the Moral^ Majority, the John Birch SociQty^ Ea^gle Forum 
(Phyllis Schlafly), the N'ational' Association of Evangelicals, and the 
Heritage Foundation ha-ve. been urged to become active lobbyists on be-^ 
hal^ of thd FPA. But even within these groups, support^ for tKe. FPA 
'has been expresvsed with some reservations concerning the fiscal wisii^m, 
adm'in'i strative feasibility^ and constitutionality of.certain provisions. 29 
James J. Kilpatrick termed the 1979 version "hopeless" and recommended 
that .it be scrapped. Writing in February, 1981, Kilpatrick lamented, 
*'lf the FamilyProtection Act is a- conservative measure, I haye .wasted 
my life in understanding and projnoting the conservative cause. 
Vi«^uerie refers i^oa luncheon" hosted by Lax'alt for tbp evangelicals u 
^ho promised an taTPNout effort toj^^iss the bill,^^ All other reference.*/ 
to genuijie comntitmeht of New Right resources appear in the publications, 
of opposition groups, who would be highly motivated to" exaggerate the 
formidjable .nature of their competitors. Instead, the FPA Would seem 
to. •i)er foi^m func-tions apart from purely legislative policy goals. 

, Robert Eyes tone has* suggested that it is not unreasonable for ■ 
groups to act on unreasonable expectations; this may in fact be the best 
wayjt'o test the practicality of their demands. The writings and 
statements of ^PA supporters indicate that the bill wa$ designed to serve 
at least fourl purj2Pses and, a3 such, was not meant to bo legislatively 
perfect, First , 'It provides a'standard which can be used to dis- 
tinguish legislative supporters of New Rigfit social issues from those 
who merely articulate *^pro- family" rhetoric. Tlie FPA was an especially . 
useful" screening device for the 1980 Congressional elections. » 
Second , the FPA is a strategic offensive weapon in the ideol\5gical 
and political competition with liberals. Marshner has written of the FPA: 



^^It Seizes the Miigh ground' of the issues; and stakes ^ i 
out 'the parameters of * the debate. Tactically, that is 
4 X . an advantage: It shifts the focus of debate tb ^pro-family 

^ issues; it forces 'them* to talk^about 'our' issues'* in- 

stead -of us always being in tlie position of saying no to 
tUeir issues, Tlie Fanuly PTOtcctiort Act gives the initi- 
at^ivc to the pro-family sid/--it is something pro-family ^ 
farces can be for,^^ } . 

And indeed this new focus on agenda control has thrown opponents of the 
New Right off-balance. Third/ by aggregating family and other con- 
servative issues in a dramatip fashion, the FPA may prove to be a 
powerful tool for attracting new members to the NewJUgh^ and retaining 
the loyalties of present followers, Paul Weyrich, for example, has 
stated that family issues could be for the Right what Vietnam in tl\e 
60s and "environmental/consumer issues in the 70s were fo;r the Left,*^^ 
J^urth^, by endorsing a piece of legislation that even sympfithetic law- 
'yers""have advised has unconstitutional^ (or constitutionally questionable) 
sections, the New Right qan symbolically challenge unpopular Supreme 
Court stances , on issues such as school 'prayer, abo'rtion, and discrimin- 
ation based on race, sex, and sexual preference. , 

. Agenda-building in Opposition to the FPA 

According to Mc Combs and Shaw, readers lei^rn about a given issue^ 
and how much importance to attach to that 'issue from the amount of in- 
formation in a news story and its position, 38 ^j^^g y\}Iq of thumb, 
members ^of attention groups allied against the New Right and a few very 
alert members of the attentive public may well have perceiVdd the FPA 
as a real issue competing for a place on the formal agenda. Further- 
mare, the FPA has generally been defined for these groups in highly 
negal^ave terpis, • * ' 

• ^ 

* 'Several of the nation's 'leading newspapers have either ignored the 
FPA or treated it as a pseudo-agenda item,39 Likewise, the highly 
rcsjiected t<ational Journal and 'the Congres sional Quart erly JVeekly Report 
, have discounted its chancer in their coverage of the New Right's legis- 
-lative prospects, ^0 ^v^en s£), some other newspapers have critically 
examined the FPA and even editorialized against it, ^ And more impor- 
tantly, a number of general circulation magazines ,. as well as journals 
of opinion, ^ave featured stories hostile to the FPA,. Scholars have 
incorporatedjsummaries and critiques of the FPA into their writings, 
Final ry, a myriad of organizations have attempted to inform their members 
"through internal newsletters and other communications of the incongruities 
qf the FPA with group goals. These include: the National Education 
Association; National Center on Women and Family Law, Inc; National 
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Lawyer's Guild;' Socialist Workers Party; People for the America Way; 
National Organization for Women; National Women^s Political Caucus; 
NationarGay Task Force; American Association of University Women; 
American Home Economics Association^ Children * s Defense Fund; League 
of'Womcn Voters; National Abortion ifights Action League; National Co- 
. ali tiOn of 'Women Girls in Education; National Congress ot l^ircnts 
and Teachers. > 

^ Although many .of these accounts concede that the FPA currently 
has little, if any, chance of passage q.s an intact piece of legislation, 
opponents arc hesitant to dismiss it, given the political climate. 
Lxhortations to act^ively oppose the FPA'^are common, 'llie bill has even 
spawned an ad hoc group, the National Caalition to Stop the Family' 
^Protection Adt , which is coordinated by the National Organization of 
Legal Services Workers, an affiliate of the New York loc^l of the ; 
United Auto Workers. 

..^ . Whereasv the FPA was redefined for identification groups in terms 
of condensational* symbols associated with the sanctity of the family 
and hostility to governmental intervention,^ new and different issues * 
have been introduced by opponents of the FPA to appeal* to their con- 
stituencies.. ^Antipathy toward the New Right is utilized widely by 
linking that mavement with the FPA,^^ The bill itself has been termed 
'*a blueprint for fascist family life,"^^ which would undercut the rights 
of women, -children, homosexuals, the elderly, teachers, unions, minorities, 
and the poor, ''among others. In redefining some of the technical pro- 
visions of the FPA into concrete policy, impacts, opponents luve charged ^ 
that, under it, government could outlaw: abortion, affirmative action, 
existing gay rights, legal aid for the poor, nonsexist textbooks, contra-' 
ceptive devices, and adequate social security payments, while legalizing 
domestic violence, child abuse, segregated schools (Ut lea-st for tax 
purposes), censorship, and government-sponsored school prayer. 

Even the most attractive prbvisions--those extending .tax credits 
or deductions for child birth and adoptions--have been redefined as 
class! St benefits foi; those families with incomes high enough to pay a 
significant amount in taxes.. Encouraging in-home care of an elderly 
parent, it is further chargeil, would in fact deprive, the elderly of 
independence and dignity, 'as well as place an additional burden upon 
women who primarily would provide that care, llic inequities of re- 
stricting ta,x breaks for births and adoptions to married couples has 
also been noted. * 's 

Nor have FPA opponents been willing to coneede the positive symbol 
of '^family" and the negative one of ^^governmental iptervention" to the 
New Right. Critics correctly note that the New Right supports state 
involvement to establ^ish their own policy preferences. While some pro- 
visions of the FPA would prohibit federal intervention, into'^ertain 
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^ e ' ^ * / 

policy area-*, .the majority would require the usd of additional federal 
powe.ris in the^form of tax benefits or denial of funds to promote a 
certain model of *^)ducat ion , society, and family- life. . 

Ihere i$ evbn 'greater concern that supfport for the family not be 
associated solely witli^thc New Right. Some feel that popular support 
among the warking clas* for New '{fight cTindidates can be attributed to 
that movement's 'portrayal of itself as "pro-family/' The appropriate 
response- th%n is for the Left to co-opt the "pro-family" position for 
itself. Th^e Vcri^is of the family" in this analysis is variously 
attributed to workplace ^tress, poverty, inflation, unemployment, racism, 
and sejcism. Trae pro-family^policies would thus include: day care centers 
equal rights Tor all, shelters 4dY batte-red women, nuclear disarmament, 
full employment, national healthy care, a 35-hour work W^ek, reproductive' 
freedom, housing programs, and worker-controlled occupntional, health and 
safety comirfittee^. both Erhenreich and Epstein have recognized, 
this attempt to pass off a dated list of liberal and left reforms 
as the, ultimate pro-faynily program is not analysis but political op- 
portunism! • ' 
\ - 

Vieved' in this ligl).t, however, it becomes clearer why the FPA 
was not treated as a pseudo-agenda item by its opponents. Such an 
•omnibus bill was easily dramatized and, distorted so as to appeal to each 
of the Left's "natural constituency": Jil>erals, leftists, feminists; 
civil libertarians, gays, the trade union movement, the liberal wing 
of the church, mihorities ,yfend service professionals. At the same time, 
the meaning of "pro^famil/* could be redefined so as to "serve the en- 
trepreneurial atndT maintenance needs of the Left. 

, ' Governmental Responses to the FPA 

According to Jack Walker '^s typology of Senatorial agonda-setting, 
the FPA is 'a ^"chosen problem" *and,* as such, is usually elevated to the 
formal agenda on\y after priority itcif^ (i . e. habitual, recurrent, 
and (Crisis- induced spontaneous policies) fiave been dealt with.^^ 
However, by introducing such measures, members of Congress jirovide a 
setting for, .the gestation of new, ideas through hearings and floor 
speeches, , ^ 

None of the several House and Senate committees to which the FPA 

was refei*red have yet held hearings on the bill nor are any planned. 

Nei"^^ has the FPA been the subject of unusual attention-diTthe. floor . . 
LesstTian a dozen speeches on its behalf appear "in the Congressional 
Record, 1979 to dat'e (and none during the first four months of 1982 0- 
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Treatment of the I*TA as a pseudo-agenda itim even by its sponsors may 
have been spurred by analyses prepared h)/ the Congressionaf Researcl) 
S ervice and the Women's Research and Education Institii:te of the Congress- 
women's Caucus. Both warned of possible constitutional problems. 
Gov^ernmental responses to the FPA«have instead taken three other forms: 
the^provision of symbolic rewards and reassurances, feigned constraint 
and^ po^^ong^nent , and tokenism.' 

Recognized pro-family leaders of the New Right have been brought 
into the Reagan administration. Among them are: Rosemary .Thomson , 
former state director of the Eagle Forum in Illinois, to be executivq 
director of the National Advisory Council on Women's Educationa-1 Programs; 
JoAnn Gasper, to be deputy assistant secretary for social services policy, 
Department of Health and Human SerViqes; Robert Billings, to be chief 
liaison officer for the ten regional offices o^ the Department of Education 
And despite the silence of the^President regarding the FPA, further ^ ' 
symbolic reassurance 'has been provided its' supporters through Reagan's 
widely-publicized cndoxscnKMits of school prayer and tuition tax croditif • 
•forpi^ivate educational institutions. ^ ' 

A second strategy has been to postpone dealing with. the New Righ"t'^. 
divisive social agenda py s;t-ressing' the primacy of the domestic economy 
and national defense. TTiis has been the position of the White House and 
one supported byJPPA co-sponsor Paul Laxalt.^^ One problem with the' 
IT^A in this era of the que^t for a balanced budget is the number of tax 
cuts included. Although no firm estimates ""of revenue expenditures are 
available, the losses are in" the billions. Tlie critique of the Reagan" 
administratign appearing in the July^ 1^82, issue of the Conserv^^e 
Digest , however ,^ s^ugge^ts that this strategy is no longer aru^^eSpta^le 
re-spoiise,. ' - ' ^ 

The third approach, tokenism, may be addressing the genuine agenda 
items of the New Right. Budget reductions have already occurred in 
programs opposed by the New Right pro-family groups, such as federally- 
finan(;ed abortions and certain family 'pl^^nning activities, fli^ Reagan 
administration has also moved to strike.^ abortion coverage from federal 
workers' health insurance plans • A tax exemption for* parents who adopt 
hard-to-place children has been enacted as part of the Economic Recovery ' 
Tax Act of 1981. Proposed federal ^guidelines would require parental 
notificq.tion when minors are given services under the federally-funded 
teenage |)i^gnancy program. Education block grants were created under the 
Budget: Reconciliation Act of 1981. In addition, a number of FPA pro- 
visions hav6 been* referred to House and Senate committees as sepa-rrttrO™ 



bills. There are also plans to attach some provisions as riders on other 
pieces of legislation. Thus, while opponents "successfully" organize 
against the pseudo-issue of the FPA, its constituent parts are quietly 
becoming administrative -and statutory law. 



III, AFTERWORD ON^ SOCIAL POLICY AGENDA- BUILDING IN THE 80s 

The agenda 'histories of family impact analysis-and the Ramily 
Protection Act may be typical , of new patterns of agenda-building for 
social policies in the 80s. Some observers feel that tlio prospect 
for major social initiatives is dim, Curi^ently, public* opinion is 
dominated by a politically conservative attitude which is very negative 
tdwaw^ new and large federal spending efforts for human services, regard- 
less of Social need or cost effectiveness. Commonly, the inaubation 
of liberal social agenda^ items may be relegated to sympathetic research 
centers and professional associations. On occasion, such p^^jbicies 
may be successfully adopted and implemented by governmental decision- 
makers. When this occur,s , however, tKe policy typically wTM-^ot have 
attracted the attention of opposition groups,' Hie pattern'of agenda 
building here will C'K)?ely approximate the "inside access model" of 
Cobb et al, whereby the issue is not placed on the public agenda. 
Instead, bureaucrats and their associated profes'sional groups cooperate 
to' assure passage, 52' ^ • ' ^ 

' New Right groups too may increasingly seek to limit issue expansion 
to the public. Because conservatives have mastered*t]ie new te'^hnology * 
of direct mail, they ^are able to by-pass the (liberal) national news 
media and directly^ reach their identif icjli'tipn and allied attention groups 
An occasional pseudo-agenda item may be used as a di^^ersionary tactic 
to engage the energies of liberal and- Left groups (much as "stopping the 
Equal Rights Amendment" diverted thd pro-family movement in the 70s 
from actively contesting legislation and litigation .which in fact imple- 
mented much of that proppsed amendment,) 

It 

The fact remains that there will still be '"family pajicy" and 
"governmental intervention." The questions are "which policies?" 
and "what role for government?"' If indeed these issues 4^e framed solely 
in symbolic terms when expanded to a larger public and the deliberate 
bypassing of the public agenda becomes the general pattern of agenda- 
building for social policy, a major change in the American policy pro- 
cess will have occurred. 
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